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"Vie  are  in  for  a  lot  of  substitutes, —  and  no  doubt  substitutes 
for  substitutes,"  Ruth  O'Brien,  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Textiles  and  Clothing  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
told  a  group  of  women  interested  in  Wartime  Clothing  recently.    She  also 
said,  "In  most  cases,  these  substitutes  will  not  be  as  satisfactory  as 
the  good  old  standbys.    But,  in  the  process  of  hunting  for  substitutes, 
there  may  be  some  lucky  finds.    A  few  of  the  temporary  expedients,  or  the 
inventions  born  of  necessity  may  become  welcome  permanent  fixtures  in  our 
lives.    We  can  take  anything  and  like  it,  if  the  'taking1  helps  win  the  war." 

Miss  O'Brien  believes  that  many  of  us  will  return  to  "simpler,  more 
sturdy  clothes  for  the  duration, —  perhaps  to  more  sportswear  types  with 
hose  and  shoes  and  everything  else  in  keeping.  "We  shall  be  concerned  with 
the  durability  of  our  hose,  not  with  its  sheerness;  with  the  practical 
design  of  a  costume  for  tho  work  we  have  to  do,  not  with  its  elegance." 

The  present  situation  in  hosiery  shows  one  way  this  may  come  about. 
In  1939,  almost  all  of  the  43  million  dozen  pairs  of  women's  full-fashioned 
hose  made  in  this  country  were  of  silk.     In  1941,  73  percent  were  made  of 
all  silk  and  part  silk,  and  22  percent  of  nylon  and  part  nylon.  Today, 
practically  all  of  the  full-fashioned  hosiery  knitting  machines  now  in 

production  are  making  rayon  or  cotton  stockings. 

With  no  silk  imports  coming  in,  and  practically  all  the  nylon 

needed  for  military  purposes,  the  manufacturers  first  turned  to  cotton. 

Perhaps  you  remember  that  textile  and  clothing  scientists  of  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  developed  about  200  designs  for  cotton  hose  that  could  be 

made  with  fine  yarns  on  the  machines  formerly  used  for  knitting  silk  hose. 

But —  and  it's  a  very  big  "but"  as  far  as  women's  preferences  are 
concerned —  the  country  is  seriously  limited  on  spinning  machines  to  make 
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the  high  count  cotton  yarns  needed  for  sheer  hosiery  and  fine  cotton  fab- 
rics i    All  we  can  produce  at  prsent  is  in  demand  for  military  fabrics.  So 
for  stockings  there  are  only  the  coarser  yarns  just  now.    They  make  good 
sports  hose  or  work  hose,  but  for  sheerness  manufacturers  have  to  look 
elsewhere. 

So  they  have  turned  to  rayon.    Although  rayon  isn't  as  satisfactory 
for  hosiery  as  silk,  manufacturers  are  doing  the  best  they  can  by  using 
various  yarn  and  fabric  constructions  and  trying  to  strengthen  the  yarn 
and  increase  its  elasticity  by  chemical  finishes. 

For  other  clothing,  too,  substitute  fibers  are  in  demand,  and  as 
scientists  make  more  and  more  tests  for  serviceability  -  or  just  plain  wear- 
we  shall  know  which  to  choose  when  we  go  shopping.    To  show  how  much  dif- 
ference there  is  in  fibers,  Miss  O'Brien  described  a  test  made  by  Department 
scientists  on  children's  cotton  and  rayon  knitted  union  suits  and  vests* 
The  cotton  suits  wore  much  longer  than  the  rayon  suits-  through  J30  semi- 
weekly  wear  periods  compared  to  17,    Vests  wore  43  and  34  laundering 
periods  respectively-  when  made  of  cotton  compared  with  rayon.    Put  another 
way,  boys  would  need  3  and  a  half  cotton  union  suits  a  year  or  6  rayon  . 
union  suits.    And  that  makes  a  difference  in  the  family  clothing  budget. 
Other  serviceability  tests  are  under  way  for  suitings    containing  various 
amounts  of  wool,  reworked  wool,  and  rayon. 

And  that  brings  up  another  interesting  point  connected  with  sub- 
stitute materials.    Many  manufacturers  have  built  up  a  fine  reputation 
for  quality  goods.    They  are  now  taking  special  precautions  to  protect  that 
reputation.    They  are  advertising  and  labeling  their  present  output  as 
"duration"  merchandise,  and  giving  detailed  information  as  to  the  differences 
in  composition  from  their  regular  lines,  and  the  performance  to  be  expected 
from  the  present  articles.    So,  informative  labeling  is  on  the  increase,— 
and  that's  something  many  of  us  who  do  the  family  buying  are  very  glad  to  see. 

It  is  true, —  these  are  difficult  times.    But  as  Miss  O'Brien  points 
out,  some  benefits  are  rising  among  the  changes  and  hardships.    We  are  tak- 
ing care  of  what  we  have.    We  are  learning  to  mend  and  remodel  and  be  thrifty. 
Yfe  are  not  worrying  so  much  about  "keeping  up  with  Mrs.  Jones"  in  our  ward- 
robes.   Frills  are  disappearing  in  favor  of  the  practical  and  the  useful. 
And  some  of  the  substitute  fabrics  may  come  to  stay.     Let's  give  them  our  own 
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serviceability  tests,  in  addition  to  those  done  in  the  scientific  laboratory, 
and    become  more  critical  of  wear  than  of  style  as  the  world  struggles  on 
toward  the  peace. 

Here's  a  postscript  to  Miss  O'Brien's  talk.    You  are  welcome  to 
free  leaflets  on  care  and  repair  of  clothes.  .,    Write  a  post  card  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  them. 

You  are  also  welcome  to  a  brand-new  bulletin  telling  you  how  to 
take  spots  and  stains  from  clothes.     It  is  "Stain  Removal  from  Fabrics," 
No,  1474. 


